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“The Allied forces are occupying Italian 
land. They are acting not as enemies of the 
Italian people, but as the ineluctable conse- 
quence of their way, which has the aim of de- 
stroying the domination force of Germany in 
Europe. Their goal is to free the people of 
Italy from the Fascist regime, which dragged 
it into war. And once this is done, to restore 
Italy as a free nation.”"—-Gen DWIGHT D 

EISENHOWER, in a proc- 
lamation to the people of 
Sicily. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 












It would be most enlizaten- 
ing if we could have a record 
of the conversation between 
Messrs Hitler & Mussolini. 

Because Hitler took the in- 
itiative, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that it was he who de- 
livered the pep talk. That the ~ 
object was to strengthen Ital- 
ian resistance is another rea- 
sonable conclusion. It is be- 
ing suggested that Mussolini 
may have held over Hitler’s 
head the threat of a separate 
peace. This is an interesting 
possibility. It does not strike 
us as a probability. 

In his ultimate hour, every 
dictator is concerned with the 
preservation of his own per- 
sonal hide. Mussolini must 
know by now that the only ac- 
ceptable terms he could make 
with the enemy would be un- 
conditional surrender. In such 
a situation he must further 
know that he would scarcely 
rate as a prime insurance 
risk. Even more to the point, 
the empireless Emperor no 
longer has the power to deliv- 
er Italy to the Allies. 

One topic undoubtedly 
touched upon: the 20 or 30 
Italian divisions now guard- 
ing the Balkans. Mussolini 
may want them to return and 
fight for the homeland, (Some 
reports say troops have al- 
ready been ordered home. We 
doubt this.) His argument: 
they would put up more he- 
roic resistance than Nazis. 

Hitler would veto that plan. 
He cannot conveniently re- 
place those Italian divisions. 
So long as they remain out- 
side Italy he can control them. 
Once on the homeland, no 
telling what might happen. 
And, as we have previously 
suggested, he has probably al- 
ready discounted So Italy, 
just as he wrote off Sicily 
wks ago. 








S. American ports. 


temporary condition. 


prophesies... 


COFFEE: Best inside information leads to belief that 
present surplus is largely result of bureaucratic bungling. 
Thru divided authority, too much coffee was cleared from 
OPA refused to sanction increase of 
stock-pile. Trade was unwilling to absorb excess—so the ra- 
tion was increased. If ban is lifted we believe it will be 
Present shipping situation assures 
ample, but not unlimited supplies. 





€. Dc i es ee 


We now perceive in Sicily the be- 
ginnings of a revolutionary experi- 
ment that may well leave its mark 
upon Europe for generations to 
come. Here is the first practical 
demonstration of amcot — Allied 
Military Gov’t of Occupied Terri- 
tory—an organization of specially- 
trained American and British army 
officers whose immediate duty is to 
maintain order in areas wrested 
from the Axis. 


AmcoT represents limited, tran- 
sient military gov’t. It is to func- 
tion during the transition period 
and will be succeeded by orec— 
Office of Foreign Economic Co-ordi- 
nation—which operates under a 
committee composed of the heads 
of U S State, War, Navy and Treas- 
ury dep’ts, lend-lease, Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and the relief office 
headed by ex-Gov Lehman. 

The average citizen has not car- 
ried his thinking much beyond a 
military victory. But it is obvious 
that we cannot root out an all- 
powerful dictatorship without put- 
ting something in its place. To do 
so would be to leave a liberated ter- 
ritory in utter chaos and confusion 
—a prey to evils more immediately 
devastating than dictatorship itself. 

A basic tenet of Allied forces, 
which Gen Eisenhower made per- 
fectly clear in introducing ameor, 
is to deliver the people from a de- 
spotic regime, and when that is ac- 
complished, to restore the country 
to the status of a free nation. This 
cannot be done in day; it may take 
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many months. For the Allied plan 
is in direct reverse to the usual dic- 
tatorial pattern. The process of 
restoration is from the bottom up- 
ward. That is, sound local gov’ts 
must be assured before there is rec- 
ognition of any nat’! authority. Such 
recognition will be witheld in Sicily 
so long as there remains any linger- 
ing vestige of the Fascist regime. 

The successful operation of amcoT 
may well have profound effect on 
the peoples of Italy, and of other 
Axis-dominated countries. They 
will be watching this experiment 
with the deepest interest. 


RUSSIA: As we write’ these 
words, Hitler has reportedly ordered 
Orel held “at all costs”. This is an 
order of imperative necessity. Loss 
of Orel would “unhinge” the entire 
Nazi southern front. While this 
would not necessarily forecast the 
collapse of Hitler’s Eastern front, 
it would almost certainly end his 
dream of further conquest in the 
Caucasus, and it might very well 
signalize substantial territorial 
gains for the Red Army. 


TURKEY: If there’s one thing 
Germany cannot spare at this point 
it is locomotives. Yet Paris radio 
reports that she this wk delivered 15 
locomotives and 150 trucks to Tur- 
key, in fulfillment of a trade agree- 
ment. If true, it is another indica- 
tion of Nazi desperation. No price, 
apparently, is too great to pay for 
continued Turkish neutrality. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles 





Haddon Spurgeon 








“Speaking as a chemist, I main- 
tain that the present war is the 
greatest of all blessings. It is teach- 
ing America to produce synthetic 
rubber, to substitute plastics for 
metals. We are learning to employ 
our own resources and live within 
our boundaries.”—Dr Wm J HALE, 
Dow Chemical Co. 

“ ” 

“In Canada, they’re not quite as 
short on meat as we are in the 
East, but they are running low on 
liquor. I told them we’d be glad 
to swap liquor for meat.”—Mayor 
F H LaGuarpia, N Y City. 

Tt) ” 

“We are not going to play at our 
own funeral any more.” — Jas C 
PETRILLO, testifying in Washington 
in connection with refusal of union 
musicians to play for electrical 
transcriptions. 

“ %””? 

“I spend 18 hrs a day feeding war 
workers. After the war, I hope to 
retire on my bonds and never look 
at a cook stove again.”—Gus PAaNna- 
RITES, restaurant owner, quoted in 
Look. 

“é ” 

“Not one word had we from 
Rome; alas, never again did we 
hear from Rome. We knew this 
was too big for us.”—Italian Army 
Captain in Sicily, explaining situa- 
tion that led to his surrender. 

“ 99 

“I anticipate that for two or 
three yrs after the war $1 billion 
a yr will be bet on horse races. 
After that, no one can tell what 
will happen. We'll just take those 
days on when we come to them.”— 
Col Matr Winn, of Ky, discussing 
future of horse-racing. 





“The Victorian era was the only 
period in modern history when a 


chaste woman had any real in- 
fluence.” — Mrs WALTER FERGUSON, 
newspaper columnist. 

“ ” 

“The Luftwaffe lies on the ground 
with broken wings. Goering is the 
pitiful German Icarus.” — Max 
WERNER, Attack Can Win in ’43. 

“ ” 

“We cannot satisfy ourselves that 
we have done enough until we have 
done everything that we can do to 
conserve the lives of our young 
fighting men for the peace-time 
world to come.”—DONALD NELSON, 
chairman, WPB. 

“ ” 

“We wish only one thing: We 
wish the Anglo-American fleet in 
the Pacific would join in a real 
naval engagement, which they 
have thus far avoided.”—Jap naval 
attache at Vichy, talking (out of 
turn) before U S fleet units en- 
gaged Japs in Kula Gulf. 

“e ” 

“The invasion of Sicily means 
that there is no longer a Fortress 
Europa. . . The roof of the fortress 
has leaked for a long time. Now 
we see that its doors fly open when 
kicked.”—Sam’l. GRAFTON, nmewspa- 
per columnist. 


“I read in the papers that I was 
1-A, and heard on the radio that 
I was 4-F. From my draft board, 
I’ve heard nothing. Maybe some- 
body knows something; I certainly 
don’t.”—HAarryY JAMES, the trumpet- 
er, and recent bridegroom of Betty 
Grable. 


‘ ” 


“We’ve been packed and waiting 
for three wks. Where have you fel- 
lows been?”—A Group of Italian 
soldiers in Sicily, to approaching 
American forces. 





“Render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s, and 
unto God the things which are 
God’s.’ One would like to add: 
give unto man the things which 
are man’s; give man his freedom 
and personality, his rights and 
religion.”—Pore Prius XII. 











“There never has been any doubt 
about our ability to take it when 
the going was rough. Unlike the 
Germans, defeat only makes us 
more dangerous. But can America 
stand the prosperity in current 
war news?”—Rear Adml CiLark H 
Woopwarp, addressing American 
Mining Congress. 

“ ” 


“It isn’t the New Dealers who are 
running the war. It is the dollar- 
a-year men.”’—HarRoL_pD L_ICKEs, 
Sec’y of Interior. 

“ ” 

“Wicked old desert trader, sole 
owner of 14-lb ham, desires to meet 
pleasant unattached lady with 
cook-stove. Obj: picnic.”—Classified 
ad in Los Angeles Examiner. 
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SCOLUMNIST'S | 
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“Mom & Pop” Store 
WESTBROOK PEGLER 


Joe Spelvin is a one-horse grocer. 
His little pitch is what the big 
chains call a “mom & pop” store. 
Joe never had any formal training 
in bookkeeping. When he started 
20 yrs ago, he innocently figured 
he would just sell groceries for a 
little more than the groceries cost 
him and call the difference profit. 
It was fairly simple at the start. 
Joe got by all right. He is still get- 
ting by. But the light burns later 
and later these nights in his apt 
above the store. 

There’s the social security, and 
the ration points, and the ceiling 
prices and the withholding tax and 
the employer’s reports on compen- 
sation paid, and the unemployment 
insurance and employer’s liability 
and a half-dozen kinds of insur- 
ance and his own income tax re- 
turns, both federal and state. 

And the gasoline ration stamps 
and the motor-fuel license and the 
beer and oleomargarine licenses 
and the milk permit and the health 
dep’t permit to handle meat. And 
of course the store acc’ts with 
wholesalers, and the acc’ts of the 
charge customers with mom & pop. 
And the laws. 

He has hundreds of little trans- 
actions every day in which for a 
slip or because of ignorance he 
could be hauled before some board 
and made to explain, or possibly 
be prosecuted and given a bad 
name as a black marketeer betray- 
ing the brave boys at the front. Al- 
though it’s hard to imagine anyone 
less likely to betray those brave 
lads than Joe, considering he was 
one of those brave lads, himself, 
the last time, and his own kid is 
now one of those brave lads. 

Storekeeping is Joe’s_ busi- 
ness; he likes to feel independent. 
But ask him if he wouid start a 
store if he had it to do over again 
today, and he’d answer no. 


eee 


AMBITION— Juvenile 

When I am big I want to be a 
farmer. Farmers supply the Army 
and Navy with food. And if there 
is no war, plain people have to eat. 
—JOEL KUPPERMANN, 6-yr-old Quiz 
Kid, quoted in Good Housekeeping. 


AMERICA—Future 

When I think of Europe I think 
of a land of antiquities, of beauti- 
ful cathedrals, of great traditions— 
traditions of which we may all be 
proud. But when I think of Amer- 
ica I think of a young country, a 
country that has its future before it 
rather than behind it, a country 
filled with people who have tomor- 
row in their hearts—Bishop Wat- 
porF, of Evanston, Ill, addressing a 
group of 1500 Scotsmen. 


ART—and Business 

Artists, despite the romantics, are 
among the _ world’s best business 
men. Which reminds me of a story 
of a painting auction at the Sal- 
magundi Club some yr’s ago. One 
handsome though small landscape 
was knocked down to a persistent 
bidder for $150. When he got his 
canvas home the new owner found 
written across the back: “I have 
better ones in my studio. Call be- 
tween 9 and 5.”—Pryton BOSWELL, 
Art Digest, 7-1-'43. 

“ ” 

People had better buy my pic- 
tures now, when I am working for 
fame, than a few yr’s later when I 
shall be married and working for a 
wife and children—JouN EVERETT 
MILLAIs. 


“CHARACTER 
Big men became big by doing 
what they didn’t want to do when 
they didn’t want to do it—ZIJnsur- 
ance Salesman. 


CO-OPERATIVE LIVING 

Though I might go and live in a 
cave in Nevada, eating seeds and 
chuckawallas like the old-time 
Piutes, not caring how the rest of 
the world revolves, I don’t really 
want to. I want the benefit of all 
the world is. To have this benefit, 
to be energetically alive in full 
play, I must give to the world the 
benefit of whatever wisdom I have, 
whether in world gov’t or in world 
distribution. — Gustavus SwIFt 
Payne, “How Far and How Fast 
Can I Go?”, Free World, 7-’43. 
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Attack CAN Win... 


In Russia, the fighting front 
of July 43 runs on about the 
same line as Nov ’41. The Ger- 
man army hasn’t one sq mi more 
of soil to show for its efforts. 

This does not mean that the 
Wehrmacht is weak. It is very 
strong. But thé German army 
of 43 is not the army of °’42 or 
41. %It has overextended in 
length, scattered in depth, been 
forced to fight at tremendous 
distances from its bases. And it 
is watered down with unfit re- 
serves. 

Active coalition warfare, fully 
exploiting Russian successes and 
German crisis, offer our chance 
of military decision in °43. Ti- 
midity now is fatal. Miscalcula- 
tion and inaction can make this 
a 7-yr war. But swift, co-ordi- 
nated action can defeat Hitler in 
43. We must change over from 
waging three parallel wars— 
Russian, British, American—to 
fightig one unified war. . . 

We must put an end to the 
mysticism of air power. Bom- 
bardment of industrial and eco- 
nomic centers will bring no mil- 
itary decision. It is a kind of 
economic blockade. . . 

The end phase of the war will 
be a severe test of nerves and 
morale. The German army will 
fail. The German soldier is no 
automaton. He is sensitive, sub- 
ject to depressions. Once de- 
feat becomes inevitable, he will 
lay down his arms.—Max WERNER, 
Attack Can Win in ‘43. (Little, 
Brown, $1.75). 











DEVOTION TO DUTY 

An Officer with strong religious 
convictions insisted on reading a 
burial service over a number of Jap 
soldiers who fell in battle on Guad- 
alcanal. “They’re Japs” he said, 
“but they’re dead Japs. And I’m 
going to give them a decent burial.” 
In the midst of the service one 
“corpse” suddenly arose with a 
grenade in his hand. The officer 
dropped his Bible whipped out a 
gun and shot the Jap thru the 
head. Calmly he reholstered his 
weapon and resumed: “Lord” he 
said “I promised I’d give these Japs 
a funeral and that goes for every 
last one of them. Amen!”—CtiarK 
Lee, author of They Call it Pacific. 
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Winifred Homeward—The Talking Woman 


Opinion may differ, and indeed does differ, concerning Gideon Planish, 


the new novel by Stnctair LEwis (Random, $2.50). 


But the creator of 


Babbitt, Arrowsmith and Elmer Gantry has written with great gusto and 
obvious satisfaction in this devastating analysis of what may be termed 


“the uplift racket”. 


Despite many realistic touches and familiar situa ’i-ns, 


one emerges with the feeling that Dr Gideon Planish and his worldly wife, 
Peony, are caricatures rather than characters. 
Unfortunately, the most engaging personality in the book makes a late 


entry and plays a comparatively minor role. 


We have a notion that she, 


might well have deen reserved as a delectable entree, instead of being 
served up in one of those bird-bath side-dishes, along with the 75-cent 


dinner. 


We speak of Winifred Marduc Homeward, the Talking Woman. Or, on 
second thought, let’s let Mr Lewis speak for her: 


She was an automatic, self-start- 
ing talker. Any throng of more 
than two persons constituted a lec- 
ture audience for her, and at sight 
of them she mounted an imaginary 
platform, pushed aside an imagin- 
ary glass of ice water, and started 
a fervent address full of imaginary 
information about Conditions and 
Situations that lasted until the au- 
dience had sneaked out—or a little 
longer. . . 

It was not that Winifred talked 
more than these celebrated men 
might have, for no one can talk 
more than one hundred per cent. 
But she could talk down talkers. 
She could put into her dinner of- 
fensives an assurance and a de- 
mand for attention that made forty 
minutes of her feel like the en- 
tire voyage of the Ark. She was so 
powerful that she could convince 
anyone at ail of the exact opposite 
of whatever she maintained, in- 
cluding the man from whom she 
had lifted her ideas in the {irst 
place. 

(In the expressive words of an 
associate): “It isn’t that she’s al- 
ways giving her own version of the 
Sermon on the Mount, but that she 
always carries her own portable 
Mount right with her and sets it 
up even at a cocktail party. She’s 
the first lady Messiah, and I'm 
afraid she’s going to get the whole 
Messiah industry in wrong. After 





her third scream of righteousness 
whenever she attacks Hitler, Wini- 
fred almost makes me tolerate Hit- 
ler.” 

She was something new in the 
history of women, and whether she 
stemmed from Queen Catherine, 
Florence Nightingale, Lucrezia Bor- 
gia, Frances Willard, Victoria 
Woodhull, Nancy Astor, Carrie Na- 
tion or Aimee Semple McPherson 
has not been determined. 

Winifred was as handsome as a 
horse, a portly young presence with 
a voice that smothered you under 
a blanket of molasses and brim- 
stone. She was just under thirty, 
but had the wisdom of Astarte and 
the punch of Joe Louis, and her 
eyelids were a little weary. 

For a couple of years now, she 
had emulated her father in having 
a mistress, who in her case was her 
legal husband, Major Harold Home- 
ward, who had got his title by be- 
ing a first lieutenant in the pay- 
master corps in World War I. He 
was a handsome, high-colored man, 
a dancing man but a surprisingly 
good accountant, with an eye for 
interesting writing, and_ useful 
about the Marduc magazines. Even 
when he felt merely dutiful about 
it, he made love warmly, and Win- 
ifred used to come back from the 
office happily to the little man in 
the home. 

They had no children. 








FOOD—in Wartime 

A London restaurant has. been 
running two features: 

Ballotine de jambon Valentinoise 
and Assiette Froide et Salade. The 
customer gets—Hot Spam or Cold 
Spam.—Printers’ Ink. 


GENEROSITY—Limited 
“Oh, what darling baby chicks” 
said a gurgling visitor, “May I have 
one?” 
“Yes” said the 5-yr old tot, “but 
we will just let the mother hen keep 
it for you.” 
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MAGAZINES 


How Reconquered Europe Will 
be Ruled—JoHN MaAtoney, Liberty, 
7-13-'43. 

When the Yanks Take Over— 
Look, 7-13-43 

Commanding gen’l of a conquer- 
ing army becomes military gov of 
occupied territory. But he must 
have competent administrators. 
These specialists are now being 
trained in school unique in history 
—U S Army’s School of Military 
Gov't, at U of Va, Charlottesville. 
First grads were with Eisenhower 
in Africa, aiding in occupation and 
reconstruction of French colonies. 
Before they set ft in Africa they 
knew territory, religious customs, 
local politics, am’t and nature of 
food supplies. They had prepared 
plan for rehabilitation that worked. 

An invading force becomes the 
gov’t, in charge of local law, health, 
industry, agriculture, public infor- 
mation, education, religion, finance. 

How—ior example—shall law be 
treated in area wrested from Nazi 
Germany? We have learned from 
our enemies what not to do. Axis 
way is simply to take over. Result: 
ruin, famine, death, hatred. Yet we 
cannot set aside all Hitler’s de- 
crees. We will abolish anti-Jewish 
statutes. But thousands of deals 
made and cases tried can’t be ret’d 
to pre-Hitler status. 

Invading American troops come 
as liberators, friends. World has 
known military governors. since 
Caesar, but these trained adminis- 
trators are something new. Most 
have had military experience but 
only 3 in 1st class were from reg- 
ular army. They are lawyers, doc- 
tors, engineers, state officers, dip- 
lomats. Hand-picked for adminis- 
trative experience and understand- 
ing of humanitarian problems. 
Their intent is to foster peace, har- 
mony, well-being. As on student put 
it: “We may have to go in with a 
gun in one hand and vitamin pills 
in the other.” 
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News of the New 





BY-PRODUCTS: In _ Australia, 
where eucalyptus is plentiful, the 
wood is being converted into char- 
coal briquets, with by-products of 
gas, oil, disinfectants, waxes. 


“oe ” 


HEALTH & HYGIENE: The new 
anti-sneeze mixture deeloped by 
Dr Oswald H Robertson, U of Chi- 
cago, has aroused interest of air- 
conditioning engineers who say it 
may answer their long search for 
chemical solution to control air- 
borne bacteria. Solution, sprayed in 
a room, is said to kill pneumonia 
and other germs. Dr. Robertson be- 
lieves simplest way to distribute 
would be thru air conditioning 
system. 


INVENTION: Cyclonite, a new 
explosive for bombs and shells ex- 
plodes even faster than TNT. 


“ ” 


PROCESSES: Here’s still another 
method of developing fresh water 
from the sea: A Toronto plant, 
working with naval medical re- 
search unit has developed a device 
that makes the transition by a 
freezing process. Result is a chunk 
of fresh-water ice. Machine too 
heavy for smaller craft, can be 
used oniy in regulation lifeboat. 
There’s prospect that lighter mod- 
els can be made. 


“ ” 


TIME: Western Air Lines is lst 
domestic airline to adopt 24-hr 
clock. Timetables no longer carry 
familiar “a m” and “p m.” And of 
course there’s no occasion for dis- 
tinction of light and bold types. 


VITAMINS: Our idea that Jap- 
anese soldiers subsist solely on rice 
is far from facts, according to 
check-up just made by U S board 
of economic warfare. Actually, the 
Jap gets plenty of vitamins and 
minerals in a standardized ration 
which consists of a biscuit, a health 
drink, a yeast preparation, wheat 
germ tablets and a tinned product 
containing rice and bean curd. It’s 
hardly appetizing by western stand- 
ards—but it is nourishing, at least 
for a Jap! 





Odds & Ends 

Though not yet officially an- 
nounced, name of the Alcan 
Highway has been changed to 
Alaska Military Highway. 
Warner Bros worry because male 
costumes for Harvest Moon 
(Peg-top-pants era) look too 
much like zoot suits. .. Traffic 
accidents since Pearl Harbor 
have killed three times as many 
Americans as war. 

Over East, gals have answer 
for sailors who whistle at ’em-on 
streets. They answer—with po- 
lice whistles. . When a cus- 
tomer’s baby swallowed an “18” 
ration coupon, Edwin Zak, 
Cleveland clerk gallantly sold 
the lady a pr of shoes anyway, 
took a coupon from his own 
book. 

A Muskegon, Mich renter rec’d 
notice from his landlord to va- 
cate. Believing order in conflict 
with Federal rent control, he re- 
plied, “Dear Sir: I remain, 
Yours Truly”. . . Charged with 
beating a young lady in dimly-lit 
corridor of his apt house, culprit 
told the court, “I thought she 
was my wife.” 











GEOGRAPHY—Comparative 

When Horace Greeley uttered his 
famous injunction, “Go West, 
young man!” he meant western N Y 
state. When Frank Oliver, our 
technical editor, was in Dever re- 
cently he was asked, “So you're 
from the East. Chicago?”—A H 
Drx, Iron Age. 


HONEST Y—Enforced 

Dario, owner of the night club La 
Martinque tells of visiting a Danube 
cafe where gypsy musicians played. 
The gypsy “collector” passed among 
the listeners soliciting contributions 
with his outstretched right palm. 
He held his left fist clenched tight- 
ly. “Why the fist?” Dario asked. 

“So I do not steal money” the 
collector explained. “My chief, he 
put a fly in my left hand. When 
I go back to him the fly must still 
be there, alive—as proof that I have 
not opened my left hand—as proof 
that I did not  steal.”—LEonarpD 
Lyons, syndicated newspaper col- 
umn. 


Confidentially 
) sMegaphone 


Nec sis > 

Had trouble getting beef lately? 
Well, there should be plenty on 
mkt soon. But in the long view, 
that’s bad news. It means simply 
that the feeders (men who fatten 
range cattle) are dumping their 
stocks, closing up for duration. 
This means, bluntly, probable ab- 
sence of prime beef for duration. 
Feeder puts meat on range stock 
at rate 2 lbs a day for 100 days; 
produces beef of superior quality. 
But at present fixed prices of corn 
and cattle, he’s losing money. Econ- 
omists in OPA say they don’t want 
cattle fattened; stock henceforth is 
to go direct from range to mkt. 
This means not only lower quality 
beef, but loss of millions of lbs of 
meat produced by corn-fattening. 
Looks sorta cockeyed to us folks 
out here in the midwest. 


Study of postal rates, which we 
mentioned some mo’s ago is now 
in full swing. Postmaster Gen’l 
Walker has expressed desire to 
avoid raising 2nd class (newspaper 
and mag) rates. There’s a good deal 
of opposition io upping first-class 
(etter) postage, but there’s strong 
possibility that this may be deemed 
necessary. Though study is not yet 
completed, most likely advance will 
be in third-class (circuiar) mail. 

Prospect is for a serious shortage 
of crates and baskets to move 43 
fruit and vegetable crops. Because 
of certain regulations and ceiling 
prices, low-grade logs are not get- 
ting to sawmills. This has effect of 
starving out makers of containers. 
Result, a few wks hence may be 
that produce will rot in fields be- 
cause there’s no practicable way to 
move in to mkt. 

FBI asks housewives to be wary 
of apparently ablebodied young men 
begging food. In view of current 
manpower shortages, there should 
be little occasion for handouts, and 
such individuals should be looked 
upon with suspicion. 
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INVENTOR— Definition 


An inventor is an amateur engi- 
neer. You call him an amateur be- 
cause he doesn’t know enough to 
figure out that something he’s 
working on can’t be done, so he 
goes ahead and does it—Cuas F 
KETTERING. 


TOYALTY—Lack 


A grimy newsboy, in Paris, ap- 
proached a Nazi gen’l, asked him 
to buy a portrait of Laval—‘only 
twenty francs.” Impatiently the 
officer brushed the lad aside, “Non- 
sense” he growled, “we can buy 
Laval for less than that!”—WAaLTER 
WINCHELL. 





Democracy is nothing but the po- 
litical name for the ideals which 
Christianity brought into the world 
as religion.”—-THos Mann ”” ” “We 


have just enough religion to make 
us hate, but not enough to make us 
love one another.”—DEAN SWIFT ” 
”» ” “Soft jobs come to those who 
have done hard jobs well, and easy 
money is postponed payment that 
comes to the man who has earned 
hard money.”—WmM FEATHER ” ” ” 
“A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 
is worth a whole eternity in bond- 
age.”—Jos ADDISON. 


MARRIED LIFE 


“Mrs———— said she became sus- 
picious of her husband when he 
came on leave last Oct. Two letters 
arrived for him with kisses on the 
back. When she asked her husband 
about these, he told her they were 
from the War Office.”"—Modern Di- 
gest (Canada). 


POPULARITY—Secret 


First, find out what people like 
about you and do more of it. Sec- 
ond, find out what people do not 
like about you, and do less of it.”— 
PauL GARRETT, v-p, Gen’l Motors. 


Marching Thru New Georgia 
TRA WOLFERT 

With U S Army in New Georgia 
—Our troops have to fight Nature 
to get at Japs. Result is a campaign 
that for sheer horror seldom has 
been equalled in military history. 

East of Munda is a jungle that 
grows out of a swamp. Mud is so 
tenacious it pulls all but most 
tightly-laced shoes off anyone 
struggling in it. It is thru this 
swamp our troops have been bat- 
tling day and night for two wks. 
By day we had to struggle with all 
our equipment, food and wounded 
in mud up to our hips, while above, 
we were covered and tormented by 
swarms of bugs, leeches, flies, 
strange sticky twig-like insects, 
poisonous centipedes and yellow- 
bellied spiders with bodies big as 
baseballs. 

After 48 hrs of this, when you 
moved your bones, they seemed to 
slop and squash inside you. Fatigue 
lay upon your muscles like a heavy 
weight. All day long Japs sniped 
and pecked at our exhausted men 
with rifles. 

Each night troops dug into the 
swamp and slept there. The first 
night Japs jumped into our fox- 
holes and fought us with knives. 
But they were not equal to an even 
fight, so resorted to ghoulish de- 
vices to get us to come out of our 
holes in the dark where they could 
put three or four against one of us. 

A knife fight at the bottom of a 





small hole, where men must lie 
chest to chest, is no tonic for 
nerves, but enemy efforts to get us 
up on the ground were even more 
harrowing. 

At first we tried to protect our 
fox-holes from the rain with pon- 
chos, but found them becoming 
burial shrouds as Japs leaped. 
trampling on them and pinning 
their victims under coverings, and 
stabbing them to death. Thereafter, 
we lay in open fox-holes clutching 
our knives, not daring to sleep. 
Large lizards and rats pawed at the 
earth mounds with crawling sounds 
like the sound of men tiptoeing, 
and breathed their human-seeming 
warm, damp breath against your 
face as they investigated to see if 
you were dead yet and fit for eat- 
ing. Vampire bats rustied in tree 
tops like men rustling in the jungle. 
Then Japs began flopping and 
moaning and thrashing in mock 
anguish, crying in English, “Bill! 
Help me! For God’s sake don’t 
leave me here. I’m bleeding.” When 
Bill or Joe or Pete or Tom crawled 
from his hole to help the “com- 
rade,” he found a knife stuck in 
his back. ... 

As a man who has lived with 
them thru this nightmare, I want 
to report that the American sol- 
dier is indomitable. He is a trooper 
and can be counted on to plow up 
the Japs in a real Victory garden 
for us.——Condensed from an NANA 
dispatch. 








PRAYER—Response 


We now have further word on the 
Marauder bomber that bore a 
charmed life, attributed to a mes- 
sage chalked on its side by an-un- 
known worker at the factory in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. “God bless the crew 
of this plane” the  well-wisher 
wrote, “I pray for your safe return.” 

During an attack in Sicily last 
wk, after more than 50 successful 
raids, anti-aircraft fire ripped the 
fuselage of this mystic bomber to 
shreds, and blew off its landing 
gear. But, as if in fulfillment of 
the mechanic’s prayer the ship held 
together until it made a belly land- 


ing at its base. The crew jumped 
out unscathed. The plane, alas, 
was damaged beyond repair. 


SECURITY—Juvenile 

In spite of all our watching, all 
the security and tenderness with 
which we now surround them, we 
have not so far learned how to save 
children from that old terror—the 
bear under the bed... 

Tend them how we will, we can- 
not utterly secure them, for the 
very reason that life itself, even for 
the smallest of us, is insecure —P L 
Travers, “The Bear Under the Bed” 
Harper’s Bazaar, 6-'43. 
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G EMS, FROM 
Lesteryear 


Death of An Old Dog 
W H Houpson 


Wm Henry Hupson was born of 
American parents, near Buenos 
Aires, in 1841. He lived, from his 
33rd yr in England, though most of 
his books have a So American set- 
ting. His novel, Green Mansions, 
is a distinguished work. But his 
most charming creation is the auto- 
biographical Far Away And Long 
Ago (1918) from which this excerpt 
is taken. Though the approaching 
Dog Days have nothing directly to 
do with dogs, it is as good a time as 
any to mark Caesar’s departing day. 





Old age was what ailed him—he 
was 13 yrs old, and that did verily 
seem to me a great age, for I was 
not half that, yet I had been a very, 
very long time in the world. 

At noon that day old Caesar, 
dead and stiff, was taken to a green 
open spot where a grave had al- 
ready been dug. We followed our 
schoolmaster and watched. When 
all was done, it came to Mr. Trigg’s 
mind to improve the occasion. 
“That’s the end” he said solemnly. 
“Every dog has his day and so has 
every man; and the end is the same 
for both. We die like old Caesar, 
and are put into the ground and 
have the earth shovelled over us.” 

These simple, common _ words 
pierced me to the heart. I sought 
my mother, first watching until she 
was alone in her room. Strugglings 
against my tears, I asked if it was 
true, if I—if she—if all of us had to 
die and be buried in the ground. 
She replied that it was not wholly 
true; it was only true in a way, 
since our bodies had to die and be 
buried in the earth, but we had an 
immortal part which could not die. 
We knew that we could not really 
die because God himself, who made 
us and all things, had told us so. 

To all this I listened trembling, 
with a fearful interest, and when 
I had once grasped the idea that 
death would leave me alive after 
all, I experienced a sudden immense 
relief. I wanted to run and jump 
for joy. For I had been in prison 
and was now free again. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


A gentle old lady’s consuming de- 
sire was to own a large hat smoth- 
ered in violets. Penny by penny 
she saved until she had the price 
demanded—twenty dollars. 

Her first opportunity to wear her 
dream was at a funeral. The church 
was banked with flowers, and yet 
our gentle old lady removed her 
hat, feeling somehow that it was 
a bit too gay for so solemn an oc- 
casion. She placed it on a window 
sill and wept herself into a coma. 

Presently the coffin was borne 
forth, piled high with flowers. The 
old lady watched fascinated. On 
the very top of the heaped flowers 
was her hat. She is now saving her 
pennies again—Magazine Digest. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Jas TRUSLOW ADAMS 


Two old sailors were sitting, 
rather uncomfortably, in what 
evidently had been their favor- 
ite barroom. Since their last 
visit the old place had been 
completely done over in a new 
art style and was now filled 
with gay young people. Both 
tars fell to reminiscing on the 
good old days. Said one: 

“I suppose it’s all right, 
George, the new-fashioned 
trappings; but I miss the old 
spitoon.” 


“Yes, Jack” 


other, “you always did.” 


answered the 








Little Raymond ret’d from church 
with a large, complacent smile. 
“Well, I guess I am getting pretty 
important around here. The min- 
ister even mentioned me in his 
prayer.” Pressed for an exact ac- 
counting, the 8-yr-old replied, 
“Why, he said, ‘God, we thank 
Thee for food and Raymond.’” 


This little story comes from an 
Italian prison camp. 

It seems that there was a par- 
ticularly nasty prison guard who 
aroused the deepest hatred of his 
charges. The boys knew that if they 
complained the man would prob- 
ably get a promotion. 

So they made a plan. Every man 
who wrote a letter home made a 
point of mentioning the courtesy 
and kindness of this particular 
guard. There was, according to the 
boys, no one like him. 

Letters, you know, are censored. 

The guard was removed.—Natal 
Mercury. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


The Germans have a genius 
for snatching defeat from the 
jaws of victory—Sir CerprIc 
HARDWICKE. 


“ee ” 


Gossip: The art of saying 
nothing in a way that leaves 
nothing unsaid. — Wéildrooter 
Magazine. 

é ” 


What some of us need is 
more horsepower and not so 
much exhaust. — Holicoa Re- 
view. 


é ” 


Because these Japathetics 
never did have the right Attu- 
tude, they are going to get 
socked in the Kiska. They’ve 
been having Aleutinations!— 
RALPH MurpHuy, The Detroiter. 











The teacher asked a class to ex- 
plain the meaning of the the term 
sins of ommission. 

Little Freda lifted her hand in 
confidence: “It means” she said, 
“the sins we ought to have com- 
mited, and  didn’t.”—Protestant 
Voice. 





